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The editors of the «National Intelligencer” 
have published a rejoinder to our remarks. We 
have not either time or room to notice it further 
this week—-though some of the things said are 
‘strange’ enough to entitle them toprompt atten- 
tion. But our courtes¥ shall not be lessened by 
the delay which necessity imposes. 








Tor WALTHAM FacTory.——Our cotrespondent, 
under the head of “application of principles,” has 


furnished a very interesting article on the concerns| 


will be fully equal to the domestic demand. 
by far the most profitable crop that is raised; and 
some part of the capital and labor now applied to 
the cultivation of cotton will be diverted to it.— 
But the lands best fitted for raising the cane are 
nearly monopolized, though but partially cultivated, 
unless Florida should open a new field for its pro- 
duction. 





of this factory. He commends nobly and reproves 
severely--and both, perhaps, with strict justice. 
We invite a perusal of the essay. 

cPSt. Domingo. By the schooner Flying-Fish, 
captain Carnes, arrived at Baltimore on Wednes- 
day evening last, in seven days from Cape Haytien, 
intelligence has been received that allthe Spanish 
part of St. Domingo has been revolutionized. Com- 
modore Aury’s flag was left flying at Monte Christi 
—and the revolutionary troops had marched against 
Porte Plate. This change, it is believed, was ef- 
fected without bleodshed, commodore Aury and 
president Boyer acting in concert. 





HovusFHOLD MANUFACTURES, Extract of a letter 
from a friend in Delaware, to the editor—«In 1809 
I began, (since when I have bought only one coat), 
to clothe myself and family in homespun, by the 
house-loom—ten in humber, say at 30 dollars each 
—for one year, 300—for 12 years, (since 1809), 
8,600 dollars, saved by such acts in my family from 
the “magnanimous” Alexander, John Bull, & Co.” 

(cPitis with great pleasure we observe that this 
sort of calculation is becoming fashionable among 
our farmers. 

Woot. A writer ina Philadelphia paper, exciting 
the attention of the people to the raising of sheep, 
says—“England and Wales with only 34,000,000 
acres of land, and 26to 29 millions of sheep, have 
been said to produce from 100 to 145,000,000 pounds 
of wool. ‘This, at the lowest quantity, is more 
valuable than our whole cotton crop. We are not 
uly aware of the great woollen manufacture to 
to which we are destined.” 

Another writer says, that the sheep in Spain 
amounted to 13,000,000—and that, in 1791, the Duc 
de l’Infantado disposed of his shearings, eight years 
in advance, for 100,000 dollars. 








8 Ucar. It is estimated that about 36,000,000 lds. 
of cane-sugar was grown in the United States in 
the year 1818-19. That produced from the maple 
probably amounted to about 15,000,000 /ds. more: 
together, 51,000,000. Now, according to the logic 
of those who are opposed to the protection of do- 
Mestic industry, the consumers paid a tax to those 
who produced such an amount of sugar, if no less 
4sum than 1,530,000 dollars. At any rate, the sugar 
would have brought so much less in the market if 
there had not been a duty of 3 cents per Ib. on the 
reign article. This handsome ‘bounty’ is for the 

enefit of a few persons, but has not been com. 
blained of as being a “monopoly,” though it is well 

hown that the people of the United States cannot 
#enerally make it, if they would r 
You, XX.x—17, 


In a little while, the domestic product of sugat 
it is 





Imports INTO Frortpa. Necessity, in the mecha. 
nical part of this week’s Reerstpr, has had a con- 
siderable effect on the character of the matter cons 
tained in it, though nothing is inserted that we 
would wish to have left out. We would ratlier 
have had more space. This has prevented the 
insertion of an article, signed a “Friend to Com- 
merce,” originating from some retflarks recently 
published in the “National Intelligencer” and re- 
ferred to in our last, as to the propriety of some 
regulation by which the duties may be collected 
on goods imported into Florida [before its surren- 
der] for the supply of the United States. 

The subject is of much importance, and it is 
right that it should be clearly understood. Our 
correspondent boldly asserts that the government 
of the United States will never attempt to collect 
duties on goods imported into Florida, anterior to 
its regular transfer to their authority. It is, and 
must be, a foreign country until its surrender, and 
goods may be legally imported into it without the 
least regard to our laws: it is impossible that they 
can act retrospectively. He says that a vessel laden 
with goods “may touch at New-York and report, 
but not enter, and depart for Pensacola’’—that de- 
benture goods “may be exported from New. York 
to Pensacola,” 4nd that “the debenture cannot be 
refused,” &c. We are sorry to believe that this is 
really the case—but as it is so, all persons should 
have equal opportunity of making a speculation on 
the terms of the treaty. The fact is well known to 
many who will profit much by it, unless the transfer 
is speedily made—which we hope will take place. 

The writer strengthens his opinion by referen- 
ces to the highest authority: especially the decision 
of the supreme court of the States, in the case of 
the U.S. vs. Rice, 4 Weaton, 253—and te the laws 
}of the United States, inthe 2. vol. pages 31, 79, and 
109, The first was respecting certain goods im- 
ported into Castine, when possessed by the enemy 
in the late war, on which an attempt was made to 
collect the duties after its surrender. The opinion 
of the court is decisive—they declared that Castine, 
while possessed by the enemy, wasa “foreign port,” 
so far as it respected our revenue laws—and that 
«when, upon the return of peace, the jurisdiction 
of the United States was re-assumed, they [the 
goods] were in the same predicament as they would 
have been if Castine had been a foreign territory, 
ceded by treaty to the United States, and the goods 
had been previouslyimported there. In the latter case, 
there would be no pretence to say that American duties 
could be demanded,” &c. This is exactly to the 
point, and no doubt isthe law. The laws of the U. 
States above referred to, relate to the circurnstan- 
ces in which Rhode Islaniiand North Carolina were 





placed, when they were eonsidered as not havine 
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adopted the constitution of the United States -and, 
of consequence, rendered liable io the payment of 
duties on goods imported from them as if from other 
countries without the limits of the United States. 
But they acceded to the union, and for that act were 
released trom the payment of such duties, &c. with- 
out the least regard to the goods which they might 
have had on hand at the time, as it was right that 
it should be, because nothing of an ex post facto 
operation ought to take place. No further proof is 
wanted on tlie subject—goods, to any amount, may 
be imported into Florida, if the Spanish authorities 
will allow it, until the Jast moment of their power; 
and these goods cannot be taxed by the United 
States, but may be transported coastwise as other 
goods are, from one state toanother. If necessary, 
we shall give the article hereafter at length—but 
there is some reason to expect that the transfer of 
the Floridas may have beenmade. The U. S. ship 
Hornet left Havana for Pensacola on the last of 
May, and the U. S. schooner Nonsuch carried a 
Spanish commissioner from that port to St. Augus- 
tine. The different officers of the United States 
are prepared to take prompt possession of both 
places, though they cannot demand it until the 
22d of August next, and our earnest desire is that 
the war against the revenue by the import of 
goods, and that against humanity by the import of 
slaves into Florida, may be instantly stopped, though 
it has, doubtless, prevailed extensively. A letter 
from St. Augustine, dated June 6, says it was un- 
derstood that the commissioner above alluded to, 
had brought orders forthe “immediate surrender” 
of the territory. We hope it is so. 





British CAMPAIGNS IN AmeERICA. Many of our 
newspapers have been occupied with extracts from 
a narrative of the “campaigns of the British at Wasb- 
ington and New-Orleans,” just published in Eng- 
Jand. The affairs of Bladensburg, Baltimore and N. 
Orleans are stated at considerable length, but with 
much ignorance as to some of the most interesting 
facts, or witha great dispositionto pervertthem. We 
do not see any good resulting from the publication 
of these extracts, unless it be to shew the jaundiced 
eye with which most things regarding America are 
looked at by Englishmen, or the total disregard to 
truth that commonly prevails in their notices of us. 
We shall hastily run over the extracts before us for 
the purpose of elucidating what we have just stated. 

The affair of Bladensburg and capture ef Wash- 
ington. »o shew the gallantry of the British troops, 
he represents the Americans as standing firm-- 
‘sfirst checking the ardor of the assailants by a heavy 
fire, and then, in their turn, advancing to recover 
the ground they had lost””—that the British troops 
sswere driven back tothe very thicket on the river’s 
brink, where they maintained themselves with de. 
termined obstinacy,” &c.—that so “the action con. 
tinued until the second brigade had crossed,”’ who 
¢sturned the left flank of the Americans,” and won 
the battle. “But on the right the enemy still kept 
the ground with much resolution,” nor was it «until 
the advance of the British forces in firm array tothe 
charge, that they began to waver.” Now here, it 
is freely admitted that the British officer, for the 
glory of his own nation, has given tothe raw militia 
collected at Bladensburg (not’one in five hundred 
of whom had ever seen a shot fired in anger), more 
praise than they deserved yet all that praise is 
swept away by a wholesale declaration that, “with 
the exception of a party of sailors from the gun 
boats, under-the command of commodore Barney, 
20 troops could behave worse than they did.’ Even 
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nt 
yet, he says the Lattle lasted three hours—that the 
British had to trample over the dead and dying of 
their enemy betore they could establish themselyes 
and admits a loss of five hundred men, killed and 
wounded. -How beautifully consistent!s 

He repeats the stale story about a flag of truce 
being fired upon, in extenuation of the barbarian 
act of conflagrating the capitol, &c.—and yet he 
acknowledges that such “was the object of the ex. 
pedition.”” He need not have told us this. Admj- 
ral Cochrane’s letter addressed to Mr. Monroe, 
dated on board the Tonant, 18th Aug. 1814, said 
that he had issued “an order .o destroy and lay wate 
such towns and districts upon the coast as might be 
found assailable,” and this was done, in almost eye. 
ry instance, on the shores of the Chesapeake, 

The account of the battle near Baltimore, does 
not quite so much abound with the marvellous as 
the preceding. Great consternation and regret 
was felt at the fall of the Gothic general Ross—but 
the defence is never spoken well of except when 
it may redound to the honor of the British arms, 
Of the attack on Fort M’Henry, the destruction 
caused by the attempt to land at the Ferry Branch 
in the rear of the fort, or wiy the “demonstration” 
ended in a hasty retreat, not one word is given us, 
But we have only “extracts” from the work; still 
certainly, after winaing a victory so easily, some 
reason should be assigned for a failure of the ex. 
pedition. The writer says that the enemy here 
“stood, in some respects, better than they did at 
Bladensburg,”’ yet that he ‘never witnessed a more 
complete rout;” and, though the battle lasted only 
two hours, our loss was severe. Soit was, in valuabje 
men, but notin numbers. [We had 24 killed and 
139 wounded—the enemy acknowledged a loss of 
39 killed and 251 wounded _Itis believed, to speak 
moderately, that their killed and wounded amount- 
ed to 500, exclusive ef the casualties which they 
met with in their night attack, &c. by water.] 

The baitle of New- Orleans, of the 8th Jan. occu- 
pies a considerable space. We know not what he 
savs of the previous affairs—but it does not appear 
that any notice is taken of the rencontre of the 
23d December, &c. ‘The account is filled with ex- 
aggerations—it states that the British force, of al! 
descriptions, amounted to about 8,000 men, and 
that ours was about 25,000! [The British force 
was upwards of 9,000, and the number of that op- 
posed tothem on the 8th of Jan. 1815, was exactly 
4,698.] whe writer tells us of some wonderful in- 
stances of British courage, but his misrepresenta- 
tions of facts are too numerous to notice. There 
are large stories about storming lines and possess- 
ing themselves of batteries, hardly a word of which 
is exactly true:—he gives a strange account that the 
American officers advanced to the British out-posts, 
without a flag, and parleyed with the centinels to de- 
sert! If thishappened at New-Orleans, we presume 
it is the first time that ever such a thing occurred 
under similar circumstances. He gives the troops 
under Jackson very little credit for bravery—the 
British being killed by men who did not so muck 
“as lift their faces above the ramparts.” The af- 
fair on the west side of the Mississippi takes up 
considerable portion of the account—for here 4 
quusi victory was obtained, though it availed n0- 
thing, and the ground left was speedily recovered. 

After the battle, when a truce for burying the 
dead was agreed upon, the writer rode to the fie 
of slaughter and well describes its horrid appeat 
ance—bodies piled on bodies; but he was quite dis- 
posed to quarrel with an American officer, sewho 
stood smoking a segar, and apparently count ing 
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the slain with a look of savage exultation,” and re- 


peating over and over again “that their loss amount- 


ed only to eight men killed and fourteen wound- 
ed.” He acknowledges a loss that day of 2,000 
men, which was pretty nearly the amount of the 
killed and wounded, but says nothing of the prison. 
ers. He lays much of the blame of the failure on 
col. Mullens, of the 44th regiment, for his neglect 
of orders to advance with ladders, &c. at the time 
appointed. 

‘the following are the concluding remarks of the 
author, and are so deserving of notice that we in- 
sert them entire. ‘They evince the most savage 
spirit that has been recently displayed, though in 
strict accordance with what the British accomplish- 
ed or attempted during the late war, and in con- 
formity with their own official declarations—such 
as never before were made under the authority of a 
civilized government. They burnt Washington, and 
they designed to sack and then burn Baltimore to 
the ground: of this we are perfectly assured. They 
meant to plunder, but to hold New-Orleans, for 
which purpose they sent out custom-house officers, 
&e. “Booty and beauty” was their watchword! 
Peace to those who fell, though on a most barbarous 
purpose! If another war ever should take place, 
and this horrible manner of carrying it on is con- 
tinued, perhaps some places in the West and East 
Indies, &c. or on the coasts of Great Britain her- 
self, may be found “assailable,” through the in- 
creased strength of our gallant navy. But we trust 
that mankind are not to become such barbarians, 
through the wickedness of a few Gothic and unna- 
tural Englishmen.—The people of Great Britain 
cannot be supposed to hold such terrible principles. 

“The fact is, that when we look back upon the 
whole series of events produced by the American 
war, we shall find little that is likely to flatter our 
vanity, or increase our self importance. Excepta 
few successes in Canada, at its very commenice- 
ment, and the brilliant inroad upon Washington, it 
will be found that our arms have been constantly 
batied or repulsed on shore; while at sea, with the 
exception of the capture of the Chesapeake, and 
one or two other affairs towards it conclusion, we 
have been equally unsuccessful. From what cause 
Goes this proceed? Not from any inferiority in 
courage or discipline, because in these particulars 
British soldiers and sailors will yield te no one in 
the world. There must, then, be some other 
cause for these misfortunes, and the cause is surely 
one which has continually baflied all our plans of 
American warfare. 

“We have long been habituated to despise the 
Americans as an enemy unworthy serious regard. 
To thisalone, it is to be attributed that frigates half 
manned, were sent to cope with ships capable of con- 
taining them within their hulls; and to this, also, the 
trifling handfuls of troops despatched to conduct 
the war by land. Instead of fifteen hundred, had 
ten thousand men sailed from the Garrone under 
general Ross, how differently might he have acted! 
‘There would have been then no necessity fora re- 
embarktion, after the capture of Washingtan, and 
consequently no time given for the defence of 
Baltimore; but marching across the country, fe 
might have done to the one city what he did to the 
other, And it is thus only that a war with America 
can be successfully carried on. To penetrate up 
the country amidst pathless forests and boundless 
deserts, and to aim at permanent conquests, is out 
of the question, America must be assaulted only 
on her coasts. Her harbors destroyed, her ship. 


, only evils which she has reason to dread, and were 
a sufficient force embarked with these orders, no 
American war would be of long continuance. 

“A melancholy experience has now taught us 
that such a war must not be entered into, unless it 
be conducted with spirit, except with a sufficient 
numerical force. 7's the plan which I propose of mak- 
tng desert the whole line of coust, it may be objected, 
that by so doing, we should distress individuals and 
not the government. But they, who offer this ob- 
jection, forget the nature, both of the people, 
whose cause they plead, and of the government 
under which they live. Ina democratical govern- 
ment the voice of the people must at all times 
prevail. The very members of the house of repre- 
sentatves are the persons who, from such pro- 
ceedings, would suffer most severely, and we all 
know how far private suffering goes to influence a 
man’s public opinions. Besides, the very princi- 
| ple upon which the advocates for the sacredness of 
of private property proceed, is altogether errone- 
ous. [ admit, that, in absolute monarchies, where 
Wer is more properly the pastime of kings, than the 
desire of subjects, non-combatants ought to be 
dealt with as humanely as possible. Not so, how- 
ever, in states governed by popular assemblies.— 
By compelling the constituents to experience the 
real hardships and miseries of warfare, you will 
soon compel the representatives to a vote of peaces 
and surely that line of conduct is, upon the whole, 
the most humane, which puts the speediést period to 
the cruelties of war. There are few men who would 
not rather endure a raging fever for three days, 
than a slow and lingering disease for three months. 
So it is with democracy at war. Burn their houses, 
plunder their property, block up their harbors, and de- 
stroy their shipping in a few places; and before you 
have time to proceed to the rest, you will be stopped by 
entreaties for peace. Whereas, if you do no mischief 
that can be avoided, if you only fight their fleets 
and armies whenever you meet them, and suffer 
the inhabitants to live in undisturbed tranquility, 
they will continue these hostilities till they have 
worn out the means of one party, and greatly weak- 
ened those of both. 

“Should snother war break out between Great 
Britain and America this is the course to be adopted 
by the former Besides this, i humbly conceive 
that a second attempt should be made upon New Or- 
leans, since the importance of the conquest would 
authorise any sacrifice for its attainment: and when 
once gained, it could be easily defended. The neck 
of land upon which that city is built, extends in the 
same manner above it as below; and therefore the 
same advantages which it holds out to the present 
defenders, it would likewise hold outto us. A chain 
of works thrown across from the river to the marsh 
would render it inaccessible from above; while, by 
covering the lakes and the Mississippi with cruis- 
ers, all attacks from below would be suificiently 
guarded against.” 





APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES. The Waltham man- 
ufactorv is the largest, and probably, the most pros- 
perous in the United'States. foo much credit can- 
not be given to the managers for the economy and 
skill with which it is conducted, or the good order 
and morality which are so conspicuous among the 
workmen, women and children. Itis a magnificent 
and truly national establishment, presenting a 
splendid matter of fact illustration of the true prin- 
ciples of political economy; imparting to the mind 
of one who views its structure, machinery and 





Ping burned, and her sea ports laid waste, are the 


management, more conviction and practical infor 
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mation than could be drawn from all the books 
which its walls could contain. When foreign or 
hireling writers tell us, your country is not fit for 
manufactures, we can, with pride, tell them—look 
at Waltham: that manufactures are injurious to 
morals and agriculture—look at Waltham and its 
neighborhood: that they will destroy commerce— 
ask the merchants of Boston and Providence: that 
they will destroy the market for our produce—look 
at Mr. Jackson’s books; that the southern planter 
will suffer—count the bales of cotton in store: that 
they tax the many and oppress the few—compare 
the price and quality of their fabricks with the im- 

orted: that we have not sufficient capital-—_exam- 
ine the list of stockholders and their bank books, 
(600,000 dollars paid in, 600,000 more ready, if it 
could be employed). In short, there is not an ob- 
jection to the encouragement of manufactures 
among us, that is not put down by aninspection of 
this establishment, without reasoning or books, ex- 
cept the book which we all neglect too much—the 
book of observation, practical experience and ac- 
tive life: This book which any one may read, is not 
regarded in the belief that what is so common can- 
not be instructive; that deep research, sound logic 
and wise oracular dissertations are the only sources 
of instruction. It would give me much pleasure 
to seat myself on an eminence near Waltham with 
some honest anti-tariffite, and for one day watch the 
motions of all the in-comers and out-goers at the vil- 
lage and factory;—to take a note of what they 
brought in and took out-~to ask the passing farmer 
what he took to market, the price he obtained, 
what he brought home in exchange: to ask the fond 
mother who had been to see her children, whether 
their habits were industrious, frugal, moral--and 
how mueh of their earnings went to the comforts of 
their aged parents? I would ask one of the wor- 
thy mercantile proprietors, what effect it had on 
his commercial pursuits:—and I would cheerfully 
agree to give up all my tariff doctrines, if the an- 
swers of all would not be as I could wish. If my 
anti-tarifffriend would not be convinced, I would 
put him this case—Suppose this fine factory should 
be destroyed by fire, and the proprietors should 
not rebuild it—we will suppose ourselves sitting 
on this same hill one year after the establishment 
had been in ruins, and the same farmer, the same 
mother and the same merchant, should all join us, 
and we should join in conversation, comparing the 
past with the present, the farmer’s market, the mo- 
ther’s children, the merchant’s business-—Reader, 
I need not detail our remarks to you, for you will 
imagine them all; you know there isnot one of the 
groupe that would not look at the unemployed wa- 
ter-fall, the ruins of the factory, and say there it 
stood; things were not so when the factory was go- 
ing. Suppose we come down to the village—it is 
quiet, a few people seen about taverns and retail | 
stores, houses decaying, children ragged, old peo- 
ple begging; what is the matter—it was not so last 
year. O no! but the factory is burnt! This answer 
would break from every mouth, and Iam much mis- 
taken if any anti-tariff man could stand the scene 
unconvinced. Every man of this description ought 
to go to Waltham, or some other manufactory, and 
imagine to himself the difference between a factory 
at work and a factory burnt, This isthe mode of set- 
tling questions of political economy and national 
policy. _What Waltham is, ona large scale, every 
manufacturing establishment is, on a small one— 
and those are the books which the people must 
study, or they will never understand the subject. 








When they see the practical difference between a. 


factory stopped and a factory active, the nation wif. 
cease to be divided and congress to be indifferent, 

Happily for the country, the Waltham factory is 
prosperous; it is profitable to the proprietors and 
it is profitable to the country: their goods ars of 
the best quality and they are cheaper than import. 
ed. It is said that the annual dividends are from 
20 to 30 per cent. I wish it were fitty; for their 
profit is the people’s gain while they make bet. 
ter and sell cheaper, keep the money at home and 
employ American materials, fuel, labor and ma. 
chinery, and consume American provisions. Pro- 
fits thus acquired diffuse both health and vigor 
through every occupation in society, while every 
individual derives a direct personal and immediate 
benefit from the operations produced. Such are 
the I*ssons which Waltham teaches us; there is 
one more and the most important—the difference 
between a manufacturer protected and a manufactu- 
rer abandoned by government. Waltham goods are 
protected by a duty on the foreign of 80, if not 106 
per cent. ad valorem; other manufactures are only 
protected by a duty of 15, 20, 25 and 30: this leads 
us to the enquiry of the application of principles— 
why should the duty.on coarse cottons be 100, and 
on coarse linens, worsteds and blankets, only 15? 
The reason is incomprehensible, either in a national 
point of view oras a protection to manufactures only, 
it is not easy to conceive why cotton should have 
this immense preference over all other fabricks. I 
cannot repeat it too often--if the principle is right, 
let it be applied to all manufactures—and that it 
is right, is attested by the unanimous voice of the 
country; for not a merchant has ever asked fora 
repeal of the high duties on cottons. The complete 
success of the*°Waltham factory has silenced opposi- 
tion as to cotton goods; every family feels the bene- 
ficial etiects of the liberal protection to that manu- 
facture; and, while the advocates of national indus. 
try were confident that this strong fact would fur- 
nish the most conclusive answer to all the objec- 
tions and an irresistible argument in favor of a gene- 
ral system, they have been utterly astonished to find 
this fact relied on as evidence that further protec- 
tion is useless and would be injurious to the country! 
Here is the argument on both sides—we say that 
the complete success of one branch of manufactures 
is the best evidence in favor of protection to other 
branches—merchants say it is evidence that no 
others need it! Now, I wish to ask from mercantile 
intelligence the information which will guide my 
mind to proper conclusions on this subject:—pray, 
gentlemen, what benefit accrues to the raisers of 
lead, hemp, flax, wool—the manufacturers of iron, 
glass, paper, woollens or linens, from a high duty 
on cottons? When the people of the states inte- 
rested in these manufactures, call on congress to 
give them one-third of the protection that is afford- 
ed to cotton, do you think it a just answer to their 
petitions--“regulate yourselves, the Waltham fac- 
tory is doing very well—look at their dividends— 
manufactures are doing very well.” But what is 
that to us? The duties on cottons benefit no other 
manufacturers—all the union are not proprietors of 
the Waltham factory, nor is that the only manufac- 
tory in the country—give us the same protection 
that you have given to Waltham; then gasowill de 
very well” and can “regulate ourselves” ——what 
reply would congress make to these remarks— 
what reply do you make to them yourselves’ Let 
us apply these principles to commerce, and bring 
them home to your feelings and your pockets:— 
The East India trade is monopolized by American 
shipping—there is not a cargo exported or import: 
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ed in a foreign ship—that trade is doing as well as 
the Waltham factory—it is, indeed, the Waltham 
of commerce. Now, gentlemén, when you applied 
to congress to put a duty on French shipping of 18 
dollars a ton to protect your trade with France, 
would-you have been pleased with the application of 
your own principles—the East India trade is ‘doing 
very well,’ commerce needs ‘no further protection?’ 
when you petitioned for the British navigation act, 
did you expect to be repulsed by the India trade? 
Would you not have said, we are not East India mer- 
chants---we trade with Europe and the West Indies 
—the India trade is nothing to us? But, gentlemen, 
jt has just as much to do with your commerce as 
the Waltham factory has with manufactures: it is an 
item, a component part only, connected only with 
a general system, bearing no affinity to its detached 
parts. There are Massachusetts’ merchants who 
with one hand are signing memorials against fur- 
ther protection to manufactures because the Wal- 
tham factorv is doing so well, and, with the other, 
pocketing the bounty on cod-fish. I would like to 
see the kind of face they would exhibit, if congress 
should repeal the bounties on the fisheries, and tell 
the Cape Cod and Marblehead fishermen, “the East 
India trade is doing very well—the fisheries want 
no bounties.”” This would bring political economy 
home to their understandings through their pock- 
ets—this would test principles by their applica- 
tion. Reader, you shall judge between us—is not 
the comparison a fair one? is not there as much con- 
nection between the East India trade and the cod 
fisheries, as between the cotton factory at Waltham 
and iron works and paper mills in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware? I throw myself on the candor of the 
American public and appeal to their sense of jus- 
tice, if it isnot gross partiality and palpable injus- 
tice, to protect one manufacture by a duty of 100 
per cent. and refuse to raise another above 135? 
The application of this principle to commerce 
would rouse the sea-ports to rebellion—if govern- 
ment should declare they will protect the East In- 
dia trade and that they will let all other regulate it- 
self. Our discriminating duties on tonnage are 94 
per cent. between foreign and domestic—about the 
same as on Waltham cottons. Suppose our laws 
stood thus—duty on foreign ships engaged in the 
East India trade 50 cts.; ligut money 50 cts.; in all 
a dollar a ton—on American 6 cents. Duty on fo- 
reign shipping engaged in the European, West India 
and coasting trade and fisheries, 21 and 31 cents a 
ton; on American 6 cts: the merchants engaged in 
these branches of commerce petition congress to 
equalize the duties on all branches of trade, or to 
establish something like a correct proportion be- 
tween them—I will leave it to merchants to give a 
character to the congress that would reject their pe- 
tutions because the East India trade was ‘doing very 
well.” Suppose the East India merchants should be 
the persons who would attempt to raise the indig- 
nation of the whole country against the other class. 
€s of merchants who might dare to put themselves 
on an equality with their nabobships, raise the hue 
and cry against the West India trade, call duties to 
protect it bounties, monepolies and premiums-- 
West India merchants, privileged orders, &c. &e. 
—and, in the fulness of their arrogance, exclaim 
“we are doing well,”’? commerce is flourishing and 
wants no further protection—what would nine- 
tenths of our merchants say to such men? Why 
they would be hunted down witha more unrelent- 
'N§ spirit of persecution than the committee of 
Manufactures. A diminution of 70 or 80 per cent. 
‘n the duty on tonnage, according to the branch of 





commerce in which it was employed, would excite 
more alarm than the tariff or the abolition of draw- 
backs. Now, Iask the favor of merchants to apply 
the same principles to manufacturers and the pro- 
prietors of the Waltham factory, and I invite thei 
to come out in a spirit of candor to decide on this 
case, as one depending between men of whom they 
had no knowledge, and with whom they had no 
community of feeling or-ef interest. In the begin- 
ning of my remarks, it was with much pleasure 
that I attempted to do justice to this establishment 
—it now becomes a painful, but imperative duty to 
notice the conduct and the applicatien of the prin- 
ciples of those concerned in it. 

The principal proprietors of this establishment 
are the merchants of Bosten, some of them members 
of the committee who made the elaborate report 
against the tariff; the names of the same men who 
are the greatest manufacturers in the country, are 
recorded at Washington as the most decided ene- 
mies of the manufacturing system: to-day, signing 
a receipt for 30 per cent. profit on their capital in- 
vestedat Waltham—to-merrow, putting their signa- 
tures to the Boston report and memorial, in which 
they tell the government that high duties will entail 
endless évils on the country! They are the men 
who will sign libels on themselves by calling manu- 
factories the sinks and kennels of vice, while they 
are, with easy and quiet consciences, pocketing 
the wages of pollution;—they protest with a truly 
Pharisaical grimace against bounties to the few 
as taxes on the many in the shape of protecting 
duties, while they are realising splendid fortunes 
by the benefit of the highest duty on any manu- 
factured article in our own tariff! They can see no 
danger of a “privileged order” among the wealthi. 
est merchants of the union, possessing capital suffi- 
cient for the pursuit of manufactures as well as 
commerce,’ enjoying the benefit of the longest 
credits and the highest duties~—18 months’ credit 
for the duties on the goods they import, and 100 
per cent, duty to protect the goods they make,— 
they arc. the last men in the nation who should dare 
to speak of monopolies. They import fine muslins 
and manufacture coarse, thus acquiring the com- 
plete command of the market. These are the men 
who predict the ruin of commerce from the success 
of manufactures, while their own ledgers will shew 
that both can prosper, not only under the same go- 
vernment but the same individual proprietorship; 
and yet these are the men who make the most vio. 
lent opposition to a system of equal protection to 
our manufactures. The merchants of Liverpool 
are not more inveterate against the new tariff than 
those of Boston, and for the same reason—interest, 
self-interest, the inordinate cupidity of satiless ava- 
rice. No eastern merchant will ever object to a 
high duty on any article which is made at a ma- 
nufactory in which he is concerned; but he will 
oppose every other in which he is not interested. 
The Boston committee say, if a duty of 25 dollars 
a ton is laid upon iron, that our whole navigation 
will be transferred to the British; they would not 
say so if iron was made at Waltham. I must puta 
few questions to the gentlemen of that committee 
who are stockholders at Waltham:—If you were 
owners of an iron instead of a cotton manufactory, 
what would you say of a tariff which would reduce 
the daty on iron from 32 per cent. to Y dollars a ton, 
and raise the duty on cottons from 25 to 100 per 
cent? if you were asking congress to raise the duty 
on iron from 15 to 25 dollarsaton, what would you 
say of cotton manufacturers who would come out 
and protest against it, as you have done in your re. 
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port; or, if it had so happened that the duty on iron 
was now 65 dollars a ton, and on coarse cottons 25 
per cent. and you claimed that a cotton manufactory 
was as much deserving of national protection as 
one of iron, what would you think of iron-masters 
who would tell you «we are doing very well—we 
divide 30 per cent. profits—you may regulate your- 
selves??? In a word, how would you be pleased if 
congress should act on your report, and, under the 
impression that it was true in fact and sound in rea- 
soning, repeal the minimum clause of the duty on 
cottons?—then, I think, you would understand the 
application of principles; then you would have a 
fellow-feeling for others. Now you have your turn 
served you “want no further protection”—vour ma- 
Nager, or some person for you, has sent goods to 
the seat of government with this label on them. 
Was this fair, gentlemen? did it indicate a national, 
a generous, liberal feeling? was it worthy oi your 
honorable and respectable characters’ You have 
a noble establishment, it 1s enjoying most ample 
riational protection - your’s'!s the famed manufac- 
tory of the country—the good wishes of all of us 
attend your operations - your success affords an in- 
structive example to the people and the govern- 
men!;—we appeal to yourestablishment with pride 
and confidence to refute the various objections to 
the encouragement of national industry But 
rou are not acting generously with others; you 
dia suffered yourselves to become not only pro- 
minent but leaders in the opposition to imparting 
to others enlv a small portion of the favors which 
are so abundantly awarded to you. Deal fairly with 
others—be satisfied with sometiing less than an 
entire: monopoly; remember that your success is 
no consolation to other manufacturers who are 
writhing under despair of equal protection; that 
the justice and favors of government ought to be 
diffuse@ as impartialiy as the bounties of Provi- 
dence: vou ure doing injustice to yourselves, you 
are compromitting your reputation, by lending your 
influence to aid our opponents. You are deceived, 
if vou think your influence can contro] tle policy 
of the national legislature—that they will long 
continue so partial and unjust as to persevere in this 
odious and shameful discrimination between manu- 
facturers of cotton and all others. Be content with 
what you enjoy, the world is large enough for all 
ef us—-you cannot manufacture every thing—the 
prosperity of your neighbors will not injure you; it 
will enable them to deal more largely at Waltham. 
Your market is sure, your profits are large~—what 
objections ought you to have to paper makers and 
woollen manufacturers doing as well as yourselves? 
Do not, by putting your names again to such a me- 
morial and report, expose yourselves to the impu- 
tation of inconsistency which you cannot repel, or 
to the still greater danger of having your own prin- 
ciples applied to your own manufactory. For, if there 
is justice in man or integrity in a republican go- 
vernment, the duties on cottons will not long re- 
main at 100 and linens at 15. If you do not wish 
to array yourselves on the side of your friends and 
allies, remain neuter; do not be found in the oppo 
site ranks; the day of national triumph will come, 
and when it comes, deserters and traitors will fare 
worse than open enemies.—[ Communicated, 











State of the Agriculturalists. 
FROM THE NEW-YORK AMERICAN. 
If the spread of misfortune can afford any allevia- 
tion of its pressure, the agriculturists of this coun- 
try may feel somewhat relieved by comparing their 








depressed condition with that of the same class of 
community in England. Bya statement in the Lon- 
don Traveller of the 24th of April, the details of 
which render it too long for publication, it appears 
that the actual loss on a grass farm of 220 acres, at 
the present rental, and price of hay and pasture, is 
613/. sterling—that on an arable farm of 600 acres, 
620/. The following is also given as a comparative 
view of the situation of landed property in 1799 and 
the present time:—at the former period an estate 
of 2,600 acres was let in farms at a rent of 8s. 7d, 
per acre—the average of tythe was 2s. 6d. per 
acre, and the poor rates and highways about 11d, 
yer acre—wheat sold during the years 1798, 99, 
and 1800, at an average of 9s. ld. The same pro. 
erty at present is let for 21s, the acre—the tythe 
amounts to 5s, the acre, and the poor and highway 
rates to nearly 6s. the acre, making a difference in 
these three items alone of 2,451/. on the whole 
property: the average price of wheat during the 
years 1819, ’20, and ’21, has been about 8s. making 
a difference against the cultivator of more than a 
shilling a buswel in this most important of his crops, 
while labor, and every other expense besides his 
rental, are much higher now than they were in 
17929. From this picture, which we must presume 
a correct one, we may turn, if not with satisfaction, 
certainly not with desponcency, to the situation of 
our own interior, where the embarrassment of the 
farmer, although great, is not irremediable; where 
the burthen that oppresses him is the creation of 
temporary causes, not the growth of those that are 
fixed in the defects of his governments, and inse- 
parable from its existence. The American farmer 
is generally the lord of his own soil; he has no 
compulsory tribute to pay to a form of religious 
worship at variance with his own faith; nor is he 
sunk to the ground by the necessity of maintaining, 
in idle and vicious pauperism, the tenth part of his 
fellow-citizens. If he is not rich, he is not neces- 
sitous; and although he may want some of the _ 
luxuries, he has yet within his reach all the essen. © 
tials, of life. He has before him, too, a prospect to 
cheer him under the privations and difficulties to 
which he may be subjected; and may look forward 
to ease and opulence, as the recompence of indus- 
try and temporary privation. The English agricul- 
turist, if he look beyond the present for ailevia- 
tion, sees nothing but impending ruin to himself 
and beggary to his offspring. 

ap We see from the preceding, how deeply the 
landholders of England are interested in keeping 
up the prohibition on bread stuffs, unless the ave- 
rage of wheat shall exceed a certain amount. It is 
now at nearly 8s. or about 170 cents per bushel. it 
might be supplied at one dollar a bushel, or even 
less—but the people are compelled to pay as above, 
that the land tax may be collected, the priest- 
hood supported, the paupers maintained, and the 
landlords live in splendor, on the sweat of the ten- 
ants! We do not find fault with the English go- 
vernment for this policy—the ministry are not to 
be told that protection to national industry is the 
only way by which the public taxes and parochial 
exactions can be satisfied; but we do complain that 
Englishmen and English agents in the United States 
are so impudent as to oppose the self-same princl- 
ple here on which their government exists at 
“home.” The British doctrine about “let us alone 
—‘let trade regulate itself”—like Italian religion, 
is ‘for exportation:’ it will not do for home use. It 
would bankrupt every farmer in three months, 
duce the “nobility, gentry and clergy” to absolu 
want in a twelve-month, and soon stop “the whee 
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a government.” Strange, that what is right in one 
country should be wrong in another! . Jt 2s not so. 
What would a hard-working farmer of Pennsyl- 
yania think if a rosy-faced priest was to enter upon 
his land and demand a dollur an acre per annum as 
jis share of the produce?--what would he do? He 
would think that the priest was a most impertinent 
fellow; and, without respecting his “cloth,” give 
him a handsome dressing, or set «“Lowser” at him. 
[ Ep. Ree. 








Report on Fortifications. 
Department of war, 12th of February, 1821. 

Srrn—In compliance with a resolution of the house 
of representatives of the 9th instant, directing 
“that the secretary of war report to tliat house the 
progress which has been made by the board of en- 
gineers, in determining the sites and plans of for- 
tifications of the coast of the United States; the 
sites which may have been selected; the estimates 
of the expense in completing the several works; 
the number of troops necessary to garrison them in 

eace, and in war; the progress made in erecting 
the fortifications, the advantages resulting from the 
system when completed, particularly in reducing 
the expense of defending the Atlantic frontier,” 
Ihave the honor to enclose a report of the board 
of engineers, marked A, and a report of the engi- 
neer department, marked B, which give the in- 





formation required by the resolution. 
It may be proper to observe, that the projected | 
fortifications have been distributed into three clas- | 


ses, according to their relative importance, and that | 
means must all be combined so as to form a com- 


it is determined to erect those of the first class, 
previous to the commencement of the second and 
third classes, with the exception of the works at 
Mobile Point and Dauphin Island. ‘These works 
were commenced in preference to those projected 
at Bayou Bienvenue, and Fort St. Philip; for, 
although the latter are placed in the first class, it 
was not however deemed proper to commenc:: 





with them, as they were much less extensive than 
the two former, and could be completed ina short 
time, should the state of our relations with other 
powers render it necessary. 

The contractors for the works at the Rigolets 
were, by the arrangements with them, to have 
erected those contemplated at Chef Menteur, but 
somany impediments have been encountered, that 
it has been necessary for them to confine their ope- 
rations wholly to the former. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

J.C. CALHOUN, 

Hon. Joun W, Tartor, 

Speaker of the house of representatives, 





To THE HON. SECRETARY OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
City of Washington, February 7, 1821. 

Sir—The following summary of the operations 
of the board of engineers, called for by your order, 
is respectfully submitted. 

The commission charged with reconnoitering the 
frontiers of the United States, has completed the 
three most important sections of the maritime boun- 
daries, viz: The coast of the Gulf of Mexico, the 
coast between Cape Hatteras and Cape Cod, and 
the coast between Cape Cod and the river St. Croix. 
The coast between Cape Hatteras and Cape Fear 
has likewise been surveyed; and the only section 
which remains to be examined, to complete the 
reconnoissance of the coast, is South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

The reports presented in 1818, 1819, 1820 and 


1821, to the hon. secretaries of the war and navy 


departments, were accompanied by every necessary 
pln, table, &c. and embrace every naval and mili- 
tary consideration, both as to the attack, and as to 
the defence of the frontier, as to fixing the sites for 
the great naval depots, and as to protecting, by the 
gencral system of defence, the general system of 
internal navigation. We must refer tothe details 
of these reports to show the importance of estab- 
lishing a complete system for the protection of the 
frontiers, and the necessity of building this system 
upon principles harmonizing with the modern sys- 
tem of warfare. It will be seen, that most of the ex- 
isting forts only defend single points, and satisfy 
only a few essentia! conditions; and that they have 
not been planned with a view to the defence of the 
frontiers, considered as one great and combined 
system, whose several parts should be connected 
and should mutually support each other. The na- 
vy yards (excepting that of Charlestown near Bos- 
ton) have all been improperly placed: the conve- 
niencies for the erection of the necessary estab. 
lishments having alone been taken into considera- 
tion, while all the other requisites for points so 
important, such as security against attack by sea or 
land, facility of receiving all kinds of building ma- 
terials in time of war as well as in time of peace, 
vicinity to a place of rendezvous, have been over- 
looked. 

A defensive system for the frontiers of. the Unit- 
ed States is therefore yet to be created; its bases 
are, first, a navy; second, fortifications; third, inte- 
rior communication by land and water; and, fourth, 
aregular army and well organized militia: these 


plete system. 

The navy must, in the first place, be provided 
with proper establishments for construction and 
repair, harbors of rendezvous, stations, and ports of 
refuge. It is only by taking into view the general 
character, as well as the details, of the whole fron- 
lier, that we can fix on the most advantageous 
points for receiving these naval depots, harbors of 
rendezvous, stations, and ports of refuge. 

On these considerations, Burwell’s bay, in James’ 
river, and Charlestown near Boston, have been es- 
pecially recommended by the commission, as the 
most proper sites for the great naval arsenals of the 
south and of the north. Hampton roads and Bos. 
ton roads as the chief rendezvous, and Narragan- 
set bay as’an indispensable accessary to Boston 
roads. (See reports of 1819 and 1820.) 

It is also from an attentive consideration of the 
whole maritime frontier, of the interior, and of the 
coastwise navigation, that Mobile bay on the gulf 
of Mexico, St. Mary’s in the Chesapeake, the De- 
laware, New York bay, Bayard’s bay, New London, 
Marblehead, Portsmouth, Portland, the mouths of 
the Kennebeck. and Penobscot, and Mount Desert 
bay, have been fixed upon as stations and ports of 
refuge; as necessary and essential to our merchant 
vessels us to our navy, 

Smithville and Beaufort, North Carolina; Anna- 
polis and Baltimore, Maryland; New Haven, Con- 
necticut; Salem, in Massachusetts; and Wiscasset, 
in Maine, have likewise been examined with atten- 
tion, with a view to secure them from attack by sea 
or land. (See reports of 1819, 1820, and 1821.) 

St. Mary’s river and Savannah, in Georgia, Beau- 
fort, Charleston, and Georgetown, in South Caroli- 
na, will be examined and surveyed in the course of 
this year. 

After determining the general and connected 
system of naval depots, harbors of rendezvous, 
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stations, and ports of refuge; the commission, in the 
next place, traced the scheme of fortifications ne- 
cessary to protect this system, and at the same time 
to guard the whole frontier against invasion. The 
forts projected by the commission, for this purpose, 
satisfy one or more of the following conditions: 

1 Toclose important harbors toan enemy and 
secure them to the navy of the country. 

2. to deprive an enemy of strong positions, 
where, protected by his naval superiority, he might 
fix permanent quarters in our territory, maintain 
himself during the war, and keep the whole frontier 
in perpetual alarm. 

S. 'o cover our great cities against attack, 

4. To prevent, as much as possible, the great 
avenues of interior navigation from being blockad- 
ed, by a naval force, at their entrance into the 
ocean. 

5. ‘Yo cover the coastwise and interior naviga- 
tion, and give to our navy the means necessary for 
protecting this navigation, 

6. Tocover the great naval establishments. 

A rapid review of the works which have been 
projected by the commission, will exhibit, with suf- 
ficient distinctness, the advantages which must re- 
sult from their construction. 

In Louisiana, the forts projected at the Turn of 
Plaquemines, at the Bayou Bienvenue, at the Chef 
Menteur, at the Rigolets, form altogether a system 
of defence, not only covering New Orleans, but 
preventing an enemy from taking and holding his 
position at the northern point of the Deita of the 
Mississippi, where, presenting a sraall front, easily 
fortified in a few days, and impossible to turn, he 
might defy all the forces of the west. Supposing 
even that he were expelled from it, he might, in 
his retreat, pillage and burn all the habitations, and 
carrv off the slaves from both sides of the river for 
a length of 150 miles. ‘This whole projected sys- 
tem of works will cost a little more than 1,000,000 
dollars: a sum small indeed to avert such calamities, 
and which bears no sort of proportion to the effects 
‘which it will produce. The fortifications project- 
ed at the mouth of the Mobile bay, prevent, as far 
as practicable, its blockade, secure the communica. 
tion of the Tombigbee and Alabama with the ocean, 
as well as that which is proposed to connect these 
rivers with the Tennessee; protect also the com- 
mnunicatien between Mobile bay and Lake Pont- 
ehartrain by the interior channel, lying between 
the main and the chain of islands bounded by Cat 
¥sland tothe west, and Dauphin Island to the east, 
and deprive an enemy of astation whence he might 
act either against New-Orleans, or the establish- 
ments which the United States may form hereafter 
in Pensacola, At present, Fort Bowyer, at Mobile 
Point, which could not hold out three days against 
a regular attack, and Fort St. Philip, which is much 
too small and weak to defend the Mississippi, are 
the only protection for Louisiana. 

The forts which wil] be projected at St. Mary’s 
river and Savannah, in Georgia, Beaufort, Charles- 
ton and Georgetown, in South Carolina, will have 
for object to secure the communication between 
the sea and the interior, to prevent thé blockade 
of the rivers and harbors of the states, to secure 
naval stations, necessary in guarding the coasting 
trade, and to cover the great commercial cities 
against attack by land or sea. 

The forts of Smithville and Beaufort, in North 
Carolina, will have for object to close the only two 
important issues by which the interior of that state 


communicates with the ocean: they defend the ac. | 
cess to the interior navigation, which, sooner ori 
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later, will be opened between the Chesapeake ang 
Cape Fear river, and which, by means of canals, 
will secure, in time of war, the arrival of naval ap. 
provisionnements at the maritime depot of Bur. 
well’s bay, while, in time of peace, it will give to 
the commerce of the country, in general, and of 
North Carolina, in particular, great facilities for 
avoiding the dangerous and difficult navigation of 
Albemarle and Pamlico sounds. fr 

In the Chesapeake, the projected works at the 
entrance of Hampton Roads, have for object to close 
this road against an enemy, and to secure it to the 
United States; to secure the interior navigation 
between the Chesapeake and the more southern 
states; to make sure of a nayal place of arms, where 
the navy of the United States may protect the Che. 
sapeake and the coasting trade; to cover the pub. 
lic docks, &c. at Norfolk, and those which may be 





established in James River; and to prevent an ene- 
ps from making a permanent establishment at Nor. 
olk. : ) 

While on this subject we will observe, that an 
enemy might land in Lynnhaven bay, and, in one 
day’s march might reach the narrow position which 
lies to the east of Suffolk: bounded, on one side, 
by the Dismal Swamp, and, on the other, by Ben- 
nett’s creek, near the mouth of the Nancemond, 
this position cannot be turned, and may easily be 
fortified. An enemy might there defy all the forces 
of Virginia and North Carolina. Secure of a retreat 
as long as his fleet occupied Hampton Road, he 
would compel the United States to make the great- 
est possible sacrifices, both in men and money, be- 
fore he could be driven out. But, if Hampton Road 
is fortified, he will only be able to angehor in the 
open road of Lynnhaven bay: his march thence 
upon Suffolk,-may be turned by our forces crossing 
at Hampton Road, and he will, therefore, find it 
impossible to take permanent quarters in the coun- 
try. The expense at which these results be obtain. 
ed, is $1,800,000; a trifling sum if compared with 
the magnitude of the advantages which will be pro- 
cured, and the evils which will be averted. 

At Baltimore, the forts projected &t Hawkins’ 
Point, and on the shoal of Soeller’s Point, cover 
the harbor; and the last mentioned work will force 
an enemy to land, if he intends attacking the town, 
at a greater distance from it, and will thus prevent 
him from turning the defensive position which our 
forces might take against him, The batteries of 
St. Mary’s secure a good station to the vessels of 
war charged with guarding the Chesapeake; pro- 
tect an anchorage accessible by vessels of the lar- 
gest class; and, as do also the batteries at Annapo- 
lis, offer a safe asylum to merchant vessels which 
might find it impossible to reach Baltimore. St. 
Mary’s is not at all defended, and Fort McHenry, 
at Baltimore, has no influence Whatever over an 
attack by land, and cannot even secure the city and 
harbor from bombardment. 

in the Delaware, the fort on the Pea Patch Isl- 
and, and the one on the Delaware shore opposite, 
defend the water passage as far below Philadelphia 
as localities will permit: they force an enemy to 
land 40 miles below the city to attack it by land, 
and thus afford time for the arrival of succors; they 
secure to the forces of the country successive de- 


i fensivle positions, where part may delay an enemy, 


while part file upon his flanks, or cross the river 
in his rear, aud cut him off from his fleet. . At pre- 
sent, Fort Mifflin, seven miles below the city, is the 
only obstacle an enemy would encounter; he might 
therefore, land very near the city, and attack 1° 
afew hours of his Janding. The two pre 
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jected forts will also have the advantage of cover- 
ing the canal destined to connect the Chesapeake 
with the Delaware, if the junction of the canal be, 
as in all probability it must be, to the north of the 
Pea Patch. 

Tue projected works on the waters of the Hud- 
son and East Rivers have for object, to cover the 
‘city of New-York against an attack by land or sea; 
tu protect its numerous shipping; to prevent, as 
‘4nuch as possible, the blockade of that immense 
river, which will soon have added to the wealth of 
its own shores the productions of the boundless 
regions on the northern and western lakes; and to 
‘cover the interior navigation which 1s projected to 
connect the waters of the Delaware with those of 
the bay of New-York, by a canal from the Rariton. 
The forts projected at the Narrows, and at the pass 
of Throgg’s Neck on the East river, while they 
defend the entrances into the bay, force the enemy 
to land in the Sound at a great distance from the 
city, and place Brooklyn height at the bottom of 
an interior curve of the frontier of which these 
works occupy the extremities, in rear of an enemy 
moving upon Brooklyn, and afford time, by their 
resistance, for the militia to assemble and march to 
the relief the city; thus greatly diminishing the 
chances of success to the enterprise. he expense 
of these works will be about 1,800,000 dollars. 

As to the forts projected for the East Bank and 
Middle Ground, they will complete the defence of 
the city, by depriving an enemy of the landing 

lace in Gravesend bay. the only spot on the south 
shore of Long Island where he can safely land to 
march on Brooklyn. They will also deprive him 
of the possibility of establishing himself on Staten 
Island; and thus reduced the points of attack to one 
inthe Sound. Besides thtis strengthening the de- 
fences of the city, they will prevent an enemy from 
anchoring in the outer harbor to blockade tie Hud 
son, alarm the country, and intercept the interior 
communication by the Rariton. 

The harbor of New. York, in its present state, is 
scarcely at all defended against a sea attack, and 
the city is not at all defended against an attack by 
land. Au invading enemy might reach the city 
within two or three days, either by the Sound or 
harbor, and, after accomplishing his object, would 
find his retreat secure. 

The batteries projected for New-Haven protect 
that city against depredations, and secure a port of 
refuge in the Sound to merchant vessels escaping 
from privateers. The existing batteries are too 
Small to offer any resistance. 

The forts at New London will secure to the lar- 
fest vessels a safe and excellent anchorage at all 
seasons: as the Thames never freezes, they protect 
a good station, whence our navy can, at all times, 
keep good watch over the coasting merchant ves- 
sels, and, especially, over the navigation of Long- 
‘sland Sound. 

The projected defences of Narraganset bay will 
deprive an enemy of the possibility of occupying 
that excellent road-stead, and secure it to the Uni- 
ted States.. The possession of this bay will be to 
us of inestimable advantage. It isthe only one on 
the coast which vessels can enter with a N. W- 
wind, and, as the same winds serve for entering 
both New-York and Boston harbors, (N. N. W. to 
8. S. W. round by the east) while Narraganset bay 
iS accessible with all winds, from N. W. to E. round 
by the W.,, it follows, that, on this part of the coast, 
vessels may be certain of making a harbor with 
<very wind of the compass, except the four points 
trom N. W. to N. N. W, Narraganset bay and 








Hampton Roads are also the only harbors from 
Cape Hatteras to Cape Cod, which are proper for 
naval rendezvous—This bay is besides, a most im- 
portant station for protecting the transit of vessels 
from the Vineyard into Long Island Sound 

If Narraganset bay was left in its existing state, as 
to defence, an enemy would seize it without diffi- 
culty, and, by the aid of his naval supremacy, form 
an establishmentin Rhode Island for the war. For 
this purpose it would be sufficient for him to occu- 
py the position of ‘Viverton heights, opposite How- 

and’s ferry, whéch is of narrow front, easy to se- 
cure, and impossivle toturn. He might then defy 
all the forces of the eastern states: drive the Uni- 
ted States to vast expense of blood and treasure; 
and while his troops would thus put in alarm and 
motion all the population of the east, feigned ex- 
peditions against New-York, by Long Island Sound, 
would equally alarm that state and the neighbor- 
ing ones; aud, if he merely contented himself with 
menacing the coast, it is difficult to calculate the 
expenses into which he would drive the govert- 
ment. ‘The advantages which the United States 
will derive frem the occupation of this bay and 
those of which this occupation will deprive an ene- 
my, seem to us of infiinitely more importance thar 
the sum of 1,600,000 dollars, which will be requir- 
ed to close and fortify it completely. 

The forts projected to cover Boston will have 
for object to defend the channel at its junction 
with the ocean, to cover Nantasket road against an 
attack by sea, to render any attempt against the na- 
val depot and arsenal at Charlestown and the city 
of Boston impracticable, and to secure and facili- 
tate the sailing out and in of the fleets of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The works projected for Plymouth, Province- 
town, and Marblehead, will deprive an enemy who 
might attempt to blockade Boston of important 
anchorages; and, whilst the occupation of these 
points will render a blockade of that port almost 
impossible, it will secure, at the same time, a re- 
fuge to our own vessels which may be prevented by 
contrary winds from entering Boston harbor.—~ 
These works will also deprive an enemy of landing 
points, whence he might march upon Boston and 
Charlestown, and thus secure these important posi- 
tions against an attack by land. 

The works projected at Salem protect that city 
and its commerce from the depredations of a hos- 
tile naval force, and deprive the tand forces of an 
enemy of a landing place whence the whole coun- 
try might be alarmed, and the naval depot of 
Charlestown be menaced. 

The forts projected at Portsmouth and; Portland 
secure to the union these ports, important both to 
the commercial and naval interest of the country; 
they protect the sailing in an out of the ships des- 
tined to guard the coastingtrade. The defence of 
these harbors by proper forts, will enable the gov- 
ernment to form, under their cover, victualling and 
repairing establishments, an thus convert these 
harbors into ports of refuge for the navy. 

The works projected at the mouths of the Ken- 
nebeck, Sheepscut, and Penobscot, will secure 
the entrance of these rivers, protect the navy, 
stationed on the coast to guard the coasting trade, 
and afford asylums to our privateers and merchant 


' vessels when chased, and safe points whence the 
privateers can keep watch upon, and act against 


the commerce of an enemy. 
The forts to be erected for the defence of Mount 


Desart bay, will deprive an enemy of an important 
station whence he might menace ana paralyze all 
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the navigation of the coast of the state of Main, and 
by which he would shorten the line of his opera- 
tions against that of the coasts of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. These forts will secure to the 
United States a position from which will result the 
following advantages: . 

1st. A nearer and better point of departure for 
operations, in time of war, against the British es- 
tablishments in New Brunswick and Nova Scetia, 
and against the commerce oi those provinces. 

24. This position will protect, as far as the lo- 
cal circumstances of the country “will allow it, the 
eastern extremity of the maritime frontiers of the 
union, being that nearest the possessions of anoth- 
er power. 

3d. It will secure a port of refuge for our navy 
and privateers in the vicinity of a much frequented 
cruizing ground. 

From this rapid sketch we may deduce the ur- 
gent reasons, and the almost absolute necessity, 
for fortifying each of the points designated. But 
we refer to the reports of the commission in 1818, 
1819, 1820, and 1821, for ampler information, as 
well as to give exact ideas of the manner in which 
these several points depend upon and support each 
other; of their mutual relations, and, in short, of 
all the naval and military properties of the fron- 
tier, both defensively and offensively considered. 

To give, however, an idea of the chain of rea- 
soning by which the commission directed its re- 
searches, and which governed its plans, we shall 
select one of the plainest cases of all those which 
came under its consideration. We will trace, for 
this purpose, the attack and defence of one of our 
cities in its actual state of defence, and then, on the 
supposition that the works projected by the com- 
mission have been executed. It matters not where 
our choice falls, for, unhappily, all our cities are in 
the like predicament of total insecurity; and, as to 
the projected works, we believe they will place 
every important point of ourfrontier equally above 
every species of attack, whether by surprize or by 
force. We shall select Philadelphia, because its 
attack in neither case involves any complication in 
the movements for defence. We suppose an enemy 
to have arrived at Fort Mifflin, within a very few 
hours of the annunciation of his appearance off the 
capes. His attack will be instantly made by one 
or other of these methods: 

1st. He will transfer the troops to the row-boats 
of the squadron, and pass them by the forts,hugging 
tke Jersey shore, while the fire of the forts is en- 
gaged by an attack of his numerous heavy ships 


and bomb vessels; land just below the city; seize | 


and destroy the Schuylkill bridges, and take posi- 
tion north of the city, where he can only be assailed 
in front. His retreat will be conducted like his 
advance. 

2d. He may land upon the Pennsylvania shore, 
and, by a rapid march, seize the Schuylkill bridges. 

3d. He may land in Jersey, and cannonade the 
city from Camden; covering his incendiary batte- 
ries with his troops. 

4th. He may assault the forts in the first place, 
(and he would hardly fail of capturing them), and 
there will remain no further impediment to his ad- 
vance upon the city, and nothing to interrupt his 
retreat from it. Arriving suddenly from the ocean, 
as he may, with an army of 29,000 men, an able 
enemy must succeed by either of these methods, 
and perhaps by others more complicated, and his 
retreat can be effected, too, before before a sufh 
cient force can come in to jeopardise his forces. It 
miust be remembered that an enemy has so many 


points of attack amongst which to choose on the 
instant, that our forces, divided upon them all, can 
offer but a slight resistance at the particular point 
he may prefer. 

We will now suppose the lower defences com. 
pleted, and an enemy suddenly arrived before 
them. ‘the numerous and well covered atrillery 
possessed by these works, and covering the ob. 
structions which it is proposed to fix in the channel 
during a war, must render hopeless every attempt 
to force the water passage to Philadelphia, and 
leave him only the chance of reaching the city by 
land. [is march will be either through Delaware 
or Jersey, or by dividing his forces, along both 
shores of the river. ihe detence must be nearly 
the same in all these cases: two corps, one in Dela. 
ware and one in Jersey, each of about 2,000 men, 
will be ‘prepared to meet his advance, under cover 
of the first natural obstacles: whether these corps 
continue to act on different sides of the river, or 
unite, which, having the navigation of the river se- 
cured to them by the forts below, they are at liberty 
to do, will depend upon whether or not the enemy 
divides his forces. These corps will have improved 
every natural advantage beforehand, by the addi. 
tion of field works, and they will now defend them 
vigorously. Every disposition they make for de. 
fence, whether feigned or real, will oblige corres. 
ponding arrangements for attack, and thus, though 
too inferior to resist long at any one point, their 
repeated efforts produce that delay which is final. 
ly to defeat the enemy’s design. Considering 
the rapidity with which, by their command of the 
river, they can send deiachments to strike at the 
rear of the enémy’s columns; considering that they 
have constructed works of strength upon positions 
naturally strong; that they have destroyed the 
bridges, and obstructed the roads; considering their 
superiority over the enemy ina perfect knowledge 
of the country, and that their forces are hourly 
augmenting; we cannot doubt that the march which 
would, without resistance, have consumed four 
days, will be extended to six. The enemy, arrived 
at last before the city, will find all means of com. 
municating with it d-stroyed or removed, and if it 
be not even now too late, must instantly begin his 
retreat. For, should he attempt the cannonade 
with incendiary batteries, they can hardly begin to 
produce effect before he will be surrounded by 
greatly out numbered forces. The tables give a 
concentration at Philadelphia, in six days, of 83,991 
militia; (see report of 1820.) 

From the general exposition which we have given, 
it will be seen that all the fortifications projected by 
the board are not of the same pressing necessity, 
nor of like importance; that some are required im- 
mediately, and that the commencement of others 
may be delayed. In classing them, we shall observe, 
that the works of the most urgent necessity are 
those which are destined to prevent an enemy, in 
time of war, from forming a permanent establish- 
ment, or even a Momentary one, on the soil of the 
union; those which defend our great naval arsenals; 
and those which protect our chief commercial 
cities, 

In the second grade, we will place those which 
defend stations for our navy, and commercial cities 
of secondary importance, which, either from natu- 
ral or artificial defences, existing works, &c. are 
not entirely without protection, and can wait untid 
the chief and more important points are secured, at 
least against a first attack. 

Finally, in the third class, we willrange the works 








which will complete the defensive system in all its 
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parts, but whose construction may, without emmi- 
nent danger, be deferred until the frontier has re- 
ceived all the successive degress of strength which 
the gradual erection of the forts of the first and 
second class will give to it. 

The table A, joined to this report, has been drawn 
up on this principle, and shews: 

ist. (hat the works to be erected, during the first 

eriod, will cost $8,010,054; will require 2,549 men 
at most to garrison them in time of peace, and 
90,305 in case of siege. 

2d. That the works of the second class will cost 

4,711,031; will require 1,030 men at most to gar 
rison them in peace, and 8,615 in case of siege. 

3d. Phat the expense of the works belonging to 
the 3d class will amount to $5,073,970; :heir garri- 
sons, in time of peace, to 1,120 men, and, in case of 
a siege, to 9,042 men. 

Ath. That the total expense of completely for- 
tifying the maritime frontier, will amount to $17,- 
795,055, the troops necessary to guard these forti- 
fications in peace, to 4,690 men at most, and 37,962 
men in time of war; supposing them, which is be- 
yond ail probability, all besieged at once. 

The time required to construct these works must 
depend entirely upon the annual appropriations 
which the nation may grant to this branch of the 
public service. All that can be said upon this sub- 
jectis, that, in an undertaking of such vital import. 
ance to the safety, prosperity, and greatness of the 
union, there should not be an instant’s relaxation of 
effort and perseverance. A work of such magni- 
tude must, with every possible effort, be the work 
of years; but each year, with limited means, will 
preduce its fruit, and the final result is to endure 
foruges. However long it may be before sensible 
etfects are produced, the result will be certain; and, 
should no danger threaten the republic in our own 
days, future generations may owe the preservation 
of their country to the precaution of their fore- 
fathers. France was at least fifty years in complet- 
ing her maritime and interior defences; but France, 
on more than one occasion, since the reign of Louis 
XIV. has been saved by the fortifications erected 
by his power, and by the genius of Vauban. How- 
ever slow the progress of this sytem may be, from 
the necessity of a sparing application of the pub- 
lic funds to this purpose, it is essential to disburse 
something in this way each year, so as to give to 
the frontier an annual increase of strength. We 
must, therefore, insist upon the advantage of di- 
viding the construction of the works into several 

periods, according to their more or less immediate 
urgency, and of beginning them successively in 
that order. By these means satisfactory results as 
to the augmentation of the strength of the frontier, 
will be obtained as early as possible, whilst, if we 
were to begin them all at once, we should be a great 
while without defence upon any one point. 

We shall now enter into the question of the ex- 
pense of erecting these forts, and garrisoning them 
for war, and compare it with the expense of de- 
fending the coast in ‘its present state. ‘To render! 
this question as clear as possible, we shal! only ex-| 
amine it with respect to New Orleans, Norfolk, Bal-' 
it Philadelphia, New-York, and Narraganset | 
yay. 

Supposing that an enemy had concentrated about 
20,000 men at Halifax or Bermuda; the United 
States, must, on hearing of this force, prepare to 
receive them at all the points mentioned above. As 
it will be impossible to foresee on which of these 
Points the first blow will. be struck, it will be ne- 
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“essary to nave troops encamped at each of them, 








and, to meet an attack with a force at least numeri- 
; cally equat to that of the assailant, the force kept 
constantly under arms in these camps must be at 
least equal to one half of the hostile expedition, 
whilst as many more must be kept in readiness, and 
within call. The points are so immediately ac- 
cessible in some cases, and so remote from suecor 
in others, that, after the point of attack is known, 
by the appearance of the enemy before it, there 
will remain no time for reinforcements to arrive. 
By manceuvering in front of any of these places, he 
will induce us to concentrate ours forces there, 
when, suddenly, profiting of a favorable breeze, he 
will sail to another, which he may reach in a few 
hours, and seize, if a force is not stationed there 
likewise, at least equal to his own. Neither, in 
such a case, can reinforcements be directed aguinst 
him in time, for all the forces under march will 
have received a direction upon the point he has 
just quitted. 
gle expedition, be kept in alarm, from Louisiana to 
Maine; and, such isthe extent and exposure of the 
maritime frontier, that an enemy may ruin us bya 
war of mere threatenings. 
garrisoned, they will become his prey at once; if 
they are, the treasury will be gradually emptied, 
the credit of the government exhausted, the wea- 
ried and starving militia will desert to their homes, 
and nothing can avert the direful consummation of 
tribute, pillage and conflagration. 


Our whole coast will thus, by a sin- 


If our cities are not 


The table B, joined to this report, shews that, to 


be in readiness on every vulnerable point, it will 
be necessary to maintain 67,000 men encamped and 
under arms, at the six places above mentioned,and 
53,000 ready to march, and within call. This num- 
ber is really below that which would be required; 
for these points being exposed, according to our 
hypothesis, to an attack from 20,000 regular and 
disciplined troops, 20,000 militia would not be able 
to repel them, unless aided by entrenchments, re- 
qoring atime to perfect them which would not be 
allowed us, and involving expenses which we have 
not comprised in our estimates. 
20,000 men, and especially new levies, under arms, 
it will be necessary, considering the epidemics 
which always attack such troops, to carry the for- 
mation of this corps to at least 25,000 men. 
state of Louisiana being more remote fre:n all suc- 
cor, it requires a larger force under arms than the 
other points: we have fixed this force at 17,000, 
considering that the state might furnish 3,000 with- 
in call. 


Besides, to have 


The 


These premises considered, and taking in all ex- 


penses, 1,000 regular troops, including officers, cost 
300,000 dollars per annum, and 150,000 dollars for 
a campaign of six months; 1,000 militia, including 
officers, cost 400,000 dollars per annum, and 200,000 
dollars in a campaign of six months, or 290 dollars 
per man for six months. 


But if we take into consideration the diseases 
which infallibly attack men unaccustomed to a mi- 
litary life, the expense of hospitals in consequence, 
the frequent movement of detachments from the 
camp to their homes, and from the interior to the 
camp, and the first cost in camping utensils, accou- 
trements, &c. which is the same for a campaign of 
six months as for a year, this expense cannot be 
rated at less than 250 dollars for every militia man, 
and 250,000 dollars for every 1,090 men for six 
months. 

From these bases, the 67,000 men of the militia, 
necessary to guard the above mentioned points, in 
the present situation of the maritime frontier, will 
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Lost, in a campaign of six months, 16,750,000 dol- 
ars, . 

In strict justice, we should add to this expense, 
which is, we believe, greatly undervalued, amongst 
many other things, the loss of time, and the inter- 
ruption of the labor of the citizens, who have left 


_ their business to assume arms for their defence. 


This is a real loss to the nation, and a heavy tax on 
individuals. And, while reflecting on the dreadful 
mortality which rages in the camps of men unac- 
customed to the fatigues and privations of a military 
life, we cannot help remarking how much greater 
the loss of a citizen is than of a soldier. 

The latter is generally an isolated being: he has 
prepared the sacrifice of his life by entering the 
army: it is the peculiar and constant duty of his 
profession. ‘The former isa man of business—the 
father of a family—and his loss involves with it a 
large circle of domestic sorrow and suffering. 

The total expense of constructing the works at 
New-Orleans, Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Narraganset bay, will amount to 
11,147,695, (see table B, and the reports presented 
in 1818, 1819, 1820.) Their garrisons might con- 
sist of the same number of regular troops in time of 
war as in time of peace: and, the remainder, might 
be furnished by the militia held in readiness to throw 
themselves into the forts on the first appearance of 
an enemy. By these means, 2,720 regulars, and 
21,000 militia, either in the forts or in small corps 
upon advantageous positions making 23,720 men, 
would suffice, afterthe erection of these works, and 
36,280 might be kept in readiness to march when 
called upon. We should have only 25,720 to pay 
and support, instead of 67,000: and the expense 
would be 5,658,000 dollars, instead of 16,750,000. 
The difference, 11,092,000 dollars, being about 
equal to the expense of the forts; it follows that the 
cost of their erection will be compensated by the 
saving they make in a single campaign of six 
months. Itis properto add that, though the ex- 
pense of these Works be great, that expense is ne- 
ver to be renewed; while, with troops, on the con- 
trary, the expense is annually repeated, if not in. 
creased, until the end of the war. Besides, the 
disbursements for fortifications are made in time of 
peace, slowly, and to an extent exactly correspon- 
dent with the financial prosperity cf the country. 
Armies, however, are most wanted, and must be 
paid, in periods of great emergency, when the or- 
dinary sources of revenue are dried up, and when 
the treasury can only be kept supplied by a resort 
to means, the most disagreeable to, and the most 
burthensome upon, the people. 

The defence of our maritime frontier, by perma- 
nent fortifications, and even the expense of erect- 
ing these fortifications, will thus be a real and posi- 
tive economy. The points of attack‘being reduced 
to a few, instead of awaiting an attack on every 
point, and holding ourselves every where in readi- 
ness to repel it, we shall force an enemy to direct 
his efforts against these few points, with which we 
shall be well acquainted beforehand, and which we 
shall have disposed to withstand all his attempts. 
There is no doubt but that such circumstances*will 
render an enemy more backward in risking his ex- 
peditions, and that we shall not only therefore be 
better able to resist attack, but that we shall also 
be less frequently menaced with invasion. 

Some prominent military writers have opposed 
the principle of fortitying an extensive land fron- 
tier; but no military or political writer has ever dis- 
puted the necessity of fortyfying a maritime frontier. 
The practice of every nation, ancient and modern, 


4 


7 ——— 
has been thesame inthis respect. Ona land frontier, 
}a good, experienced, and numerous infantry, may 
dispense with permaennt fortifications, although 
they would prove excellent auxiliaries and supports 
when properly disposed and organized: but though 
disciplined troops can, rigorously speaking, with. 
out their aid, cover and protect a frontier, undiscj, 
plined troops never can. On a maritime frontier, 
the case is totally different. Troops cannot sup- 
ply the place of the strong batteries which are dis. 
posed along the important places. The uncertain. 
ty of the point on which an enemy may direct his 
attack, the suddenness with which he may reach it, 
and the powerful masses which he can concentrate 
at a distance out of our reach and knowledge, or 
suddenly, and at the very moment of attack, are 
reasons for erecting defences on every exposed 
point, which may repel his attack, or retard it un- 


| til reinforcemints can arrive, or the means of re. 


sistance be properly organized. By land, we are 
acquainted with the motions of an enemy, with the 
movements and directions of his columns; we know 
the roads by which he must pass: but the ocean is 
a vast plain without obstacles; there his movements 
are performed out of our sight and knowledge, and 
we can receive no intelligence of his approach, un- 
til he has already arrived within the range of the 
eye. In a word; the vulnerable points of a sea-coast 
frontier are left to their fate, if they are not cover. 
ed by permanent fortifications; and their only 
chance of safety must then depend upon the issue 
of a battle, always uncertain, even when regular 
and well diciplined troops, inured te danger, have 
been assembled beforehand, aid have made all 
possible preparation for the combat. 

If we over-look, for a moment, the many points 
of the maritime frontier which the enemy might in- 
vade with the most serious consequences to the 
United States; if we suppose that there exists no 
object on that frontier worth the trouble and ex- 
pense of a great expedition; these fortifications 
will even yet be highly necessary. For we still 
have one great ‘object to attain—the security of 
our navy: thiscannot be protected without fortifl- 
cations, especially in struggling with an adversary 
superior in numbers, and jealous of a supremacy on 
which may ultimately depend his political impor- 
tance. A navy can neither be augmented nor se- 
cured without fortifications; nor can it enjoy, with- 
out them, the advantages which the localities of 
the frontier, might otherwise afford: accidents may 
and must happen to it, and it is only in closed and 
fortified harbors that it can repair the losses and dis- 
asters of a course of war; and from them, when re- 
fitted and refreshed, recommence its operations. 
England herself, notwithstanding the great naval 
superiority which she possesses at this moment 
over the rest of the world, and the excellent or- 
ganization of her militia, strengthens and augments 
the fortifications of her frontier every day, and no 
nation of Europe, France excepted, possesses 4 
stronger and more complete system of permanent 
defences along its coast. 

Lastly, the defensive system of our sea-coast by 
permanent fortifications being completed, and the 
union being protected against all danger of inva- 
sion from that quarter, she can direct all her re- 
sources towards her navy. Her national quarrels 


will then all be decided upon the ocean, and no 
longer upon her own territory: her wars will all be 
maritime, a species of warfare in unison with t 
institutions of the country, less costly in men and 
money; and which, by keeping off all aggression® 
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her industry, her agriculture, her financial resour- 
ces, and all the other means of supporting a just 
and honorable war. : 

As for the garrisons which these forts will re- 

uire in time of war, a small portion of them, equal | 
‘n number to the garrisons necessary in time of 

eace, may be composed of regular troops: the sur- 

lus, mililitia practised to the mancuvres ot artille- 

. forthe greatest part of the troops required for 
the defence and service of these great coast batte- 
ties should be composed of artillery. _ 

To this end, every state might organize a num- 
ber of battalions of militia artillery proportioned 
to tue exigencies and armament of the forts upon 
its coast, or within the sphere of activity of its mi- 
litary force. These battalions should be within call 
of the forts, as long as no invading expedition is an- 
nounced; but, aS soon as some operation of an ene- 
my should menace the frontier, they should throw 
themselves into the forts, and remain there as long 
as the precise point of attack should remain uncer- 
tain. This system of defence for the coast was es- 
tablished in France, where it succeeded very well: 
it appears to us to harmonize as well with the insti- 
tutions and spirit of the country, as with the prin- 
ciples of economy which should direct and govern 
all the expenses of the government. 

In the present report, we have taken no account 
of the interior and land frontiers of the union: they 
have not yet been sufficiently reconnoitered to en- 
able us to give an exact idea of the system of de- 
fensive works which they may require. All that 
we can say, by anticipation, is, that from their gene- 
ral topographical features, these frontiers can be 
covered at a very moderate expense by such a de- 
fensive system, that no enemy will be able to in- 
vade them without exposing himself to disasters 
almost inevitable; and that the armies of the United 
States, supposing allher warlike preparations well 
organized beforehand, will be enabled, at the very 
opening of the first campaign, tocarry the theatre of 
war beyond her own territory. 

If to our general system of permanent fortifica- 
tions and naval establishments we connect a system 
of interior communications by land and water, 
adapted both to the defence and to the commercial 
interest of the country, if to these we add a well- 
constituted regular army, and perfect the organiza- 
tion of our militia, the union will not only com- 
pletely secure its territory, but preserve its nation- 
al institutions from those violent shocks and revolu- 
tions, which, in every age and every nation, have 
been too often incident to a state of war. 

Accompanying this report, is a general map of 
the United States. 

All which is most respectfully submitted. 

BERNARD, 
Brigadier General. 
J. D. ELLIOTT, 
Captain U. S. Navy. 
JOSEPH G.. TOTTEN, 
Major engineers, Bt, Lieut, Col. 





(The accompanying documents and tabular state- 
ments in our next. ] 








Foreign Articles. 
(Cp See Postscript—next page. 
ITALY. 
“Naples, April 5. The most perfect tranquility 
and union prevails in Calabria. 
“The news from all the other provinces is of a 
nacific nature. 


has declared, that he will recognise nothing which 
has been done from the 5th of July, 1820, to the 
23d of March, 1821, the provisional government 
have just promulgated a decree which annuls the 
nominations of all the diplomatic agents who: re- 
ceived any mission from the revolutionary govern. 
ment. Among them are, prince €ariata, who had 
been appointed ambassador extraordinary at the 
court of the king of France; the duke de Canzanzo, 
to that of Spain; the prince Cimitili, to that of 
England; the chevalier, Brancia, charge d’affaires 
and secretary to the embassy at the court of France, 
&c. &e, 
RUSSIA. 

Steam-boats now navigate the Wolga, and go ta 
and from Astracan, an immense distance from St, 
Petersburg. 

Trade to Russia. Sixty-six American vessels, the 
tonnage of which amounted to 15,480 tons, were 
engaged in the year 1820, in the St. Petersburgh 
trade. The value of the goods exported from Rus- 
sia by these vessels was $2,000,000, of merchan- 
dise; imported by the same $1,900,000. The ex- 
ports consisted principally of iron, hemp, cordage, 
sail cloth, ravens-duck, sheeting, diapers, quills, 
tallow candles, and feathers. The imports were su- 
gar, coffee, indigo, cotton, rice, tobacco, quercitron 
bark, pepper, ginger, raisins, spirits, oil, and nan- 
keens. 

Russia sends us nothing but the produce. of her 
own industry; to pay for which we visit Asia in pur- 
suit of nankeens, and the West Indies in search of 
the tropical fruits. Eeighty-six bales of cotton, 325 
tons of rice, 383 tons of quercitron bark, 25 tons 
of tobacco, 2,488 gallons of spirits, and 163,500 
gallons of oil, were most of the articles of the pro- 
duce of our own soil and industry which we sold 
last year at St. Petersburgh; and after all our cir. 
cumnavigations, there is still in this branch of trade, 
a balance against us; although the aggregate of 
imports from all countries, made by Russia at St. 
Petersburgh, has been stated, by official authority, 
to amount to $38,000,000, and the exports to only 
$21,000,000. 

The American tonnage was less than one eleventh 
part of the whole tonnage employed in the trade 
to St. Petersburgh, while the exports in American 
vessels were, of iron, more than one half; of hemp, 
nearly one sixth; of cordage, more than one third; 
of sail cloth, ravens duck, sheetings and diapers, 
nearly seven tenths; of feathers, five eighths of the 
whole quantities of those articles exported. 


These facts prove that no part of the complaints 
made by Russia of the unprofitableness of her trade 
during the past year, can apply to that portion of 
it which has been prosecuted by America. 

[ Phil. Union. 
AFRICA, 

‘Governor Farquhar has concluded a treaty with 
the king of Madagascar, by which any persons in 
that island, trading in slaves, are to lose their heads, 
which, we hope, will put an end to this horrid 
practice of trading in human beings.” 

SANDWICH ISLANDS, 

The “Missionary Herald” gives the following ac. 
count of these islands—*they are situated between 
19-50 and 22-20, north latitude, and 154—55 and 


4160-15, west longitude from Greenwich. They 


are extended in a direction W. N. W. and E. S. B. 
Owhyhee being the south eastern island, and Onee- 
how the north western. 

We give the length and greatest breadth of each, 
and its estimated strperfiefal contents; in Engtish 





‘Conformably to the intentions of the kingy who 
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Length. Breadth. Square miles. 


Owhyhee 97 78 4,000 
Mowee 48 2 600 
Tahoorowa Bt 8 60 
Ranai 17 Q 100 
Morotoi 40 7 170 
Woahoo 46 28 520 
Atooi 33 28 520° 
Oneehow 20 7 80 
Tahoora 1 


The following distances, in English miles, with 
the bearings of the islands from each other, will 
help to give a more perfect view of their relative 
situation. It is to be understood that the distances 
are estimated from the nearest parts of one island 
to the nearest parts of the other. Moweeis N. W. 
of Owhyhee, 30 miles; Morotoi, W. N. W. vf Mo- 
wee, 10; from Owbyhee, 75: Tahoorowa, S. W. of 
the southern part of Mowee, 7; from Owhyhee 338: 
Ranai, W. of Mowee 9, and the same distance S. 
of Morotoi; Woahoo, W. N. W, of Morotoi, 27; 
from Owhyhee 130: Atooi, W. N. W. of Woahoo, 


75; from Owhyhee 250: Oneehow, W. S. W. of! 


Atooi, 17; from Owhyhee 290; Fahoora little more 

than a rock, S. W. of Oneehow, 23. The distance 

from the eastern point of Owhyhee, to the north 

eastern side of the Oneehow, is about 390 miles. 
CANADA. 

From the 26th of May to the 30th, inclusive, there 
arrived at Quebec, no less than 1,220 settlers. 

In a debate about the lumber trade, in the house 
ot commons—Sir I. Coffin said, that Canada cost 
England annually the sum of 500,000/.; that it was 
better sunk to the bottom of the sea than that Eng- 
land should have the trouble of paying 500,000/. 
for the preservation of a colony which brought no 
profit to the kingdom. 

MEXICO. 

The “Aurora” gives us much information on the 
interior state of Mexico. We have not room for 
the details—but it appears that the revolutionary 
spirit had made much greater progress than we had 
an idea of. Large bodies of the royal troops have 
passed over to the patriots, and some severe battles 
had taken place. Iturbide, it appears, had possess- 
ed himself of about 1,100,000 dollars at Acapulco, 
which were destined for Manilla, the ships to trans- 
port which had arrived there. The communica- 
tion even between Mexicoand Vera Cruz was cut 
off the troops in garrison at the latter had been 
drawn off to support the viceroy; but they left his 
service and went over to the patriots. 

The same paper also furnishes the following ac- 
count of the value of the lands, &c. possessed by 
the clergy, &c. in convents, chapels and church 
lands, though they do not, individually, hold such 
property to a greater amount than 3,009,000. 





Archbishopric of Mexico $9,000,000 
Bishopric of Puebla . : 6,500,000 
Valasolid . 4,500,000 
Guadalaxara . ' 3,000,000 
Durango, &c. , 1,000,000 
Oaxaca, &c. . : 2,000,000 
Regular clergy 2,500,000 


Endowments of churches, nunne- 


ries, &c. 16,000,000 





$44,500,900 


cultural produce—the amount of agriculture per 
year in aseries of fen years, was about $29,000,0 
The value of the tythes in the arcii- : 
bishopric of Mexico alone, in the years 
1781 to 1790, amounted to 

And in the other five bishoprics in the 


same period to 


$7,082,879 
10,269,813 


Sn inn 
$17,352,792 
This being but the tenth of the agricultural an4 
tytheable produce, the discerning politician y;)) 
easily discern the importance of such a country 
opened to the free commerce of the world.” 
POSTSCRIPT. 
After the preceding articles had been chief, 
made up, we received from New-York extracts from 
English papers to the 17th of May. The chic 
things worthy of present notice are as follows: The 
Russian army that was advancing towards Italy, in 
consequence of the turn of events in that country, 
had been ordered not pass its own frontier. “The 
discovery ships, Hecla and Fury, have sailed from 
England. ‘he manufacture of woollen goods has 
progressively deciined: in the year ending Jan. 5, 
1819, the total declared value was 9,047,960). 19). 
1id.; do. 1820, 6,899,694/. 6s. 5d.; do. 1821, 6,279. 
164/. 12s. ld. The queen of England seems de. 
termined to attend the coronation--she and her 
husband have, at different times, lately visited 
the theatre at Drury Lane to try the force of their 
popularity, and there was a great noise. The peo- 
ple seemed to shout the hardest when the king was 
present—which is likely enough,as the house might 
be filled with his placemen and pensioners. The 
period of sir Francis Burdett’s imprisonment having 
expired, he has resumed his seat in the house oi 
commons. The Manchester manufacturers are said 
to be fully employed, yet cotton at Liverpool is 
very dull—few sales made: the prices are given 
thus—-uplands, 8} to 103; New-Orileans, 94 to 12; 
Sea fslands, 15$ to 21. Onthe 15th of May, 3 per 
cent. consols, were at 73} to 74. Best Englisi 
wheat, 62s. per quarter. It is now positively said 
that the king will visit Ireland after the coronation, 
for which great preparations are making. 

Advices were received at London, on the 17tho 
May, from Laybach, stating that orders had bee* 
issued to suspend all further movements, both o! 
the Russian and Austrianarmies. The allied sove- 
reigns consider that the objects for which thos: 
armaments were assembled are accomplished.— 
They mean, however, before the dissolution of con- 
gress, to enter into a treaty, to bring those armies 
again into the field, should any cause of a similar 
nature require such another interference. The 
congress will then break up, and both emperors 
will pass a short period at Vienna, and assist at the 
celebration of the rejoicing for the successes of the 
movements against Naples and Piedmont. 

In the house of commons on the 7th, the marquis 
of Londonderry, [late lord Castlereagh], made 4 
Spontaneous communication respecting the views 
of Russia and Austria. He stated that he had re 
ceived official information that the Russian army 


} would not pass its uwn frontiers. He also entete< 
into a further explanation of the reasons which 52+ 


st ryt) 





“The tythes of the ecclesiastical establishments 
in Mexico, are, as in other countries where the ty- 


rannical system of tythes is established, taken from | himself answerable for the conduct of any indivi 


the products of agriculture. Now, rich as Mexico 


_is in mines, their product has not amounted at any 


ambition had any influence in the transaction. = 

. + sce 
| distinctly stated, that, though he could not ™35* 
dual, yet, from his knowledge of the character © 
'the emperor of Russia, he believed him to be“ 


tine to more than one fourth of the value of the agri- | deeply impressed with atruc sense of his own 


= : 


led to the advance of the Russian troops,and strons- 
ly repelled the insinuations that motives of poxtic®’ 
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to seek for uny further aggrandizement, either on | 
the side of Turkey or of Spam.” 

The government of Naples has declared general 
Pepe guilty of high treason. 

The Sardinian minister has presented to Louis 
XVIU. aletter from Charles Felix, king of Sardinia, 
announcing bis accession to the throne, [the late 
king, Victor, would not resume it.] The prince 
of Cisterna, and other members of the Piedmontese 

junta, have been compelled to quit the territory of 
Geneva. Col. Palma, who figured so conspicuously 
at Alexandria, has been arrested at Monaco. A 
ship, having on board count de St. Marson, (the 
son), and Santa Rosa, bound to Spain, put into 
Antibes. They were not permitted to leave the 
town, and a courier was despatched to Paris, for 
authority to send them away. 

A new convention is said to be concluded be- 
tween Austria and Naples, according to which, only 
30,000 men are to remain in Naples. The king of 
Naples was at Rome. 

Yhe Paris Moniteur contains a reyal ordinance, 
putting in force part of the commercial treaty lately 
entered into between France and America, It an- 
nuls the special duty of 90 francs per ton, which 
was formerly levied upon vessels belonging to the 
United States of America; and it goes further, for 
it decrees that all the special duty which has been 
collected since the 12th of December last shall be 
repaid to the parties, with the deduction of the 
ordinary tonnage duties. 

Accounts received at Paris from Vienna to the 
25th of April, say “an edict has appeared, order. 
ing the levying of 150,000 conscripts.” Such a levy 
at this moment, after the declaration of the mar- 
quis of Londonderry, that the Russian troops had 
been ordered to halt, and had not crossed the fron- 
tiers, the Liverpool Mercury says, is an unaccount- 
able measure. 

The accounts from Madrid to the 24th ult. state, 
that, on account of the movements that have taken 
place in the northern provinces, extreme measures 
have been resorted to by the government. In the 
Castiles troops have been assembled. The Empe- 
einado was sent to disperse the insurgents in Bur- 
gos, who, at Salvaterra amounted to 400 men. At 
Malaga the authorities arrested eight suspicious 
persons; and at Grenada eleven persons were put 
into confinement, all persons of respectability. At 
Seville, Oviedo, and other places, persons of rank, 
chiefly connected with the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, have been seized and imprisoned. In Sal- 
vatierra, in the province of Alaba, not far from the 
boundary of Navarre, the insurgents, consisting 
chiefly of fanatics and marauders, headed by friars, 
have been dispersed; many of them having been 
killed, and many more wounded. The priests have 
in vain attempted to raise an insurrection in Biscay. 

_ Prince Ypsilanti, who is at the head of the Greeks, 
is said to bea very gallant officer. He lost his left 
hand by the side of general Moreau when the lat- 
ter was killed at the battle of Dresden; from which 
it would appear that he has had some experience in 
military matters. 

The papers furnish us with but few items of in- 
telligence from the continent. In regard to Greece, 
accounts through Trieste state, that a large armed 
Greek vessel had arrived there from Patras, in the 
Morea, for the purpose of purchasing arms and am- 
Munition. She left Patras on the 4th April, with 
statements of open war having taken place between 
the Turksand Greeks. A general insurrection was 
€xpected in the “orea, on the 6th April. The 


— 


they were compelled by the Greeks to retreat to 
thecitadel. The bishop of Ephesus, had taken the 
field at the head of a great body of Greeks. The 
Pacha of the Morea has stopped in his march against 
Ali Pacha, The inhabitants of the Ionian Islands 
sympathize in the Greek insurrection, particularly 
those of Zante.—The German journals mention, 
that several foreign officers have proceeded to Mol- 
dayia to cffer their services to prince Ypsilanti.— 
Tere appears to be some degree of dissention be- 
tween the two chieftains in Moldavia. Theodore 
Wladimiskor aims only at recovering from the 
Porte the rights formerly granted to his country- 
men; while prince Ypsilanti has for his object the 
complete emancipation of the Greeks. If the Porte 
arrange with Theadore and set bounds to the ex- 
actions of the Hospodars, it is thought that Walla- 
chia will be tranquilized, and that Ypsilanti will not 
be able to maintain himself in~Moldavia. 

The immediate result of the union of the forces 
of Theodore, and those of prince Ypsilanti, at Wal- 
lachia, was the creation of a council of government 
for civil administration and the supply of the army, 
which issaid to be 60,000 strong, encamped on the 
banks of the Danube, near Bucharest. The deci- 
sion of the council authorized the casting of the 
bells of the numerous monasteries in these districts 
into cannon, and in Moldavia the first cannon were 
actually cast of the bells of the churches. 

Letters from Paris of a late date, vaguely report 
that the insurgent Greeks had sustained a signal 
defeat near Bucharest, were they were unexpect- 
edly attacked by the Turks. 

Itis said to have been the universal opinion at 
Paris, that the allied powers would leave the Spa- 


niards and Greeks to manage their own affairs in 
their own way. 








CHRONICLE. 
General Macomb, being about to leave ‘Detroit, 
a town meeting was called at which it was resolved 
to present him with a silver tankard as a mark of 
the people’s respect, with a suitable address. 

Stephen Hopkins, of Kentucky, is published as a 
United States’ public defaulter. He denies the 
charge, and concludes his denial by declaring that 
he «would as soon be a highway man as a public 
defaulter.” 

Dr. Madison, a surgeon in the army ef the U. 
States and stationed at Green Bay, having leave of 
absence to visit his family in Kentucky, was, shortly 
after starting on his journey, murdered by an In. 
dian, a Chippeway, who has been detected and de- 
livered up by his tribe. The murderer confesses 
the fact, «but can assign no reason for it—on the 
contrary, he says that the whites have always been 
his friends.” 

Mrs. Alsop, the celebrated actress and daughter 
of the famous Mrs. Jordan, died at New- York, last 
week She had been ill; and her decease is attri- 
buted to taking too much laudanum, by mistake. 

Died, at Charleston, on the 29th of May, ultimo, 
major Nathaniel Donnell, an officer in the revolu- 
tion. 





recently, at Grafton, N. H. Mr. Samuel Dole, 
ared about 60; a soldier of the revolution, who 
fought at Saratoga, ‘Trenton, Stony-Point, Mon- 
mouth and Yorktown. He was much respected and 
extensively loved for his numerous virtues, 
Locusts in very great numbers, have appeared 
in the neighborhood of Gallipolis, O. From 12 to 
20 holes appear within the space of a square foot 





Turks set fire to the Greek churh im Patras, but 


of ground, They are sapposed to be harmless. 
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The great canul, in New-York, is advancing ra- 
pidly. There is every reason to believe that this 
mighty work, the most splendid, as to its future 
effects that ever was accomplished in any country, 
will be completed within the expected period. 
This will force acommunication with the waters of 
the Mississippi, and the time is close at hand when 
an inland yoyage, from New- York to New-Orleans, 
about 3200 miles, may be performed im a steam. 
boat! See Vol. VI, page 417, Weekly Register, for 
some curious particulars and anticipations of such a 
voyage. 

“Perry and Eljiott.” We have another pamphlet 
of “additional documents,” published by captain 
Elliott, in relation to the charges, &c. recently ex- 
hibited against him by com. Perry, and published 
since his decease—a very unfortunate proceeding 
Further than this, we do not wish to express our 
opinion on the controversy. The difference ought 
to have been brought to issue long ago, or have 
passed to oblivion. 


Fishermen captured, Six American fishing vessels 
have lately been captured by the British and sent 
to Halifax, for alleged infractions of the treaty. 


More silver mines‘ A company in Ohio are dig- 
ging for silver, at a place on the banks of the Huron 
river, about 14 miles from its mouth, and are said 
already to have laid open several veins of the pre- 
cious metal. The body of the ore is supposed to 
be only fifty feet below the surface; so we shall soon 
hear the result of the affair, if the proprietors are 
active. 

Distance! The space between New-York and 
Providence, R. I. was recently travelled in a line of 
steam boats and stages, in twenty-five hours. 


New-York. All coasting vessels from the south 
of Cape Henlopen, are subject to quarantine at 
New-¥ork. The Baltimore board of health might 
just as well subject all vessels from the north of 
that cape toa similar regulation. There is as much 
cause for the one as the other; but mo cause for 
either. 

Georgia. The extra session of the legislature of 
Georgia terminated on the 22d of May. The bill 
to impose a tax of one hundred dollars on every 
lottery ticket sold in that state, without the autho- 
rity of the state; anc the bill repealing the law 
giving 25 per cent. damages against their banks 
for refusing specie payments, have passed both 
branches of the legislature. 

Pensacola. A private mail has been established 
between Claiborne, Alab. and Pensacola, and letters 
for the latter piace should be addressed to the for- 
mer. 

Montreal, May 2. On Friday last, Angelique 
Godin, convicted at the general quarter sessions 
held in January last, of being a public prestitute, 
was, pursuant to her sentence, placed in a cart, 
together with the common hangman, and driven by 
him through the most frequented streets of this 
city. The crowd of spectators who attended to 
witness this new method of punishing prostitution, 
was uncommonly great. 





NOTICE TO CLAIMANTS. 
Office of the commissioners, 
Washington, 14th June, 1821. 
Phe commissioners, appointed under the 11th 
article of the treaty of amity, settlement, and lim- 
its, between the United States of America and his 
catholic majesty, concluded at Washington, on the 


22d. day of February, 1819, to ascertain the full 
amount and validity of the claims mentioned, or re. 


board, according to the provisions of the treaty and 
the act of congress in that case made and provided, 
have passed the following orders; of which, al} 
those interested will be pleased to take notice: 

“Ordered, That all persons having claims under 
the treaty of amity, settlement, and limits, between 
the United States of America and his catholic ma. 
jesty, concluded at Washington, on the 22d day of 
February, 1819, which are to be received by this 
commission, do file a memorial ot the same with 
the secretary of the board; to the end, that they 
may be hereafter duly examined, and the validity 
and amount thereof decided upon, according to tha’ 
suitable and autheutic testimony concerning the 
same, which may be then required. Thé said memo. 
rial must be addressed to this board; must set forth, 
particularly and minutely, the various facts and 
circumstances whence the right to prefer suck 
claim is derived; and must be verified by the uf. 
davit of the claimant, ‘ 


«And, in order that claimants may be informed 
of what is now considered by the commission as es. 
sential to be averred and established before uny 
such memorial can be received by this board, it is 
further— 

“Ordered, That each claimant shall declare, in 
his said memorial, for and in behalf of whom the 
said claim is preferred; and whether the amount 
thereof, and of every part thereof, if allowed, does 
now, and, at the time when the said claim arose, 
did belong solely and absolutely to the said claim- 
ant, or to any other, and if any other, what person, 
And in cases-of claims preferred for the benefit of 
any other than the claimant, the memorial to be ex- 
hibited must further set forth, when, why, and by 
what means, such other has becomé entitled to the 
amount, orany part ef the amount, of the said claim. 
The memorial, required to be exhibited by all claim- 
ants, must also set forth, and certainly declare, 
whether the claimant, as wellas any other for whese, 
benefit the claim is preferred, is now, and at the 
time: when the said claim arose was, a citizen of the 
United States of America—where he is now, and at 
the time the said claim arose was domiciliated —and, 
ifany, what change of domiciliation has since taken 
place.—The said memorial must also set forth, 
whether the claimant, or any other who may have 
been at any time entitled to the amount claimed, 
or any part thereof, hath ever received any, and, 
if any, what, sumof money, or other equivalent or 
indemnification, for the loss or injury sustained, 
satisfaction for which is therein asked. 


“And that time may be allowed to claimants, te 
prepare and file the memoriais above mentioned; i 
is further 

“Ordered, That when this board shall adjourn to 
day, it will adjourn to meet again on the 10th day 
of September next; at which time it will proceed 
to decide whether any memorials which may have 
been filed with the secretary, in pursuance of the 
above orders, shall be received for examination. 


“Orderel, That a copy of these proceedings be 
published by the secretary of this buard, in all the 
public gazettes in which the laws of the United 
States are usually printed.” 

By order. T. WATKINS, _ 
Secretary to the commission 





Under the Lith article of, the Florida treaty: 
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ferred to, in the said treaty, being organized as q- 





